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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 
This study investigates Asian American activist group consciousness Received 25 April 2017 
to advance understandings of complex racial positioning and Accepted 20 June 2018 
political engagement beyond extant frameworks of ethnic/pan- 

ethnic identity, demographic characteristics, and experiences of cian Aenenicansy vali 
discrimination. ; Originally developed to understand African political engagement; ethnic/ 
American political engagement, the concept of group racial identity; community- 
consciousness identifies types of racial identities and ideologies based organisations 
that encourage political engagement. However, its relevance for 

Asian Americans, who have low levels of political engagement 

and are racialised as a model minority ostensibly facing less 

discrimination, remains unclear. Drawing from surveys and 

interviews gathered in California, | examine Asian American- 

specific, activist expressions of group consciousness and relevant 

processes. | argue for the importance of politicising mechanisms 

addressing Asian Americans’ specific racialisation. | demonstrate 

that youth organising groups encourage activist forms of Asian 

American group consciousness by reframing personal racialised 

experiences to challenge dominant racial narratives and by linking 

identities and ideologies to explicit political action. Accordingly, 

these groups cultivate activist group consciousness expressed as 

politicised cultural recuperation, critiques of racialised class 

inequalities, and devalued status both related to and distinct from 

other marginalised groups. 


KEYWORDS 


Introduction 


Examining Asian Americans’ political identities and ideologies can advance understand- 
ings of race and political engagement in three key ways. First, Asian Americans are the 
fastest growing racial group in the United States (Pew Research Center 2012), but 
much remains unknown about their racial identities and ideologies (McClain et al. 
2009). Second, although this group’s socioeconomic adaptation as immigrants has been 
studied extensively, less attention has been paid to their civic and political incorporation 
- especially for the second generation (Wong et al. 2011). Third, Asian Americans’ low 
levels of political engagement pose puzzles by defying longstanding links between 
higher SES and political participation (Lien, Conway, and Wong 2004). Asian American 
youth are among the most ‘civically alienated’ from multiple civic and political activities 
and have the lowest voter registration and turnout rates (CIRCLE 2014). Yet Asian 
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Americans also wield influence as vocal participants in racialised issues such as affirmative 
action (Ramakrishnan 2014a), raising questions about how and when their racial ideol- 
ogies are activated for political engagement. 

Previous studies on Asian American political engagement have often focused on pan- 
ethnic and ethnic identity formation and organising (Espiritu 1993; Okamoto 2014). Yet 
identities alone do not necessarily foster political consciousness or engagement (Junn 
2006; Miller et al. 1981). As an alternative conceptual framework, group consciousness 
includes not just identity, but beliefs about diminished group status, critiques of systemic 
inequality, and interests in collective political activity (Miller et al. 1981). However, extant 
studies of group consciousness were originally based on African Americans and have not 
translated easily to Latinos and Asian Americans (Chong and Rogers 2005; McClain et al. 
2009). Studies, generally survey-based, have resulted in inconclusive and contradictory 
findings about whether Asian Americans exhibit group consciousness, and whether 
group consciousness is associated with different political activities (Chong and Rogers 
2005; Junn and Masuoka 2008; Lien 2001; Masuoka 2006; Wong et al. 2011). Furthermore, 
Asian Americans’ racialisation as exemplary ‘model minorities’ who are socioeconomi- 
cally successful and excluded as perpetual foreigners may inhibit political engagement 
(Kim 1999; Lien 2001; Mollenkopf et al. 2006). 

We still have limited understandings of specific processes that can translate experiences 
and identities into political engagement for Asian Americans, as well as different 
expressions of group consciousness reflecting Asian Americans’ racial positioning (Junn 
2006; Junn and Masuoka 2008). I address these gaps by analysing interviews with Asian 
American activists from the California Young Adult Study, whose participation in organ- 
isations nurturing politicised identities and ideologies illuminate characteristics of activist 
Asian American group consciousness and relevant politicising processes. I supplement my 
claims by providing context with a more representative sample. 

My study asks: What kinds of processes within youth organising groups encourage the 
cultivation of activist group consciousness? How do Asian American youth activists 
exhibit activist group consciousness? By examining one form of politically oriented, progress- 
ive-leaning Asian American group consciousness, I make three key contributions to broader 
scholarship on Asian American racialisation; Asian American political identities, ideologies, 
and behaviour; and organisational political socialisation. First, I argue for the importance of 
processes that infuse lived realities with politicised meanings in understandings of Asian 
American political engagement. Second, I suggest that such processes encouraging activist 
group consciousness involve re-framing personal experiences to challenge dominant racial 
narratives and fostering explicit motivations and skills for political engagement. Third, I 
argue that Asian American activist group consciousness can reflect complex racialisation 
by including politicised cultural recuperation, race and class critiques, and recognition of 
simultaneous differences and commonalities with other subordinated communities. 


Asian American racialisation: relative valorisation, perpetual foreigners, 
colorblindness 


Asian Americans are racialised — that is, ascribed and perform racial meaning (Omi and 
Winant 2014) - in ways that may inhibit group consciousness. Kim (1999) argues that 
Asian Americans are relatively valorised over other communities of colour as ‘model 
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minorities’ who socioeconomically succeed due to ‘cultural values’ of education and dili- 
gent work ethics. Relative valorisation pits Asian Americans as disciplining figures against 
Black political activism, encouraging communities of colour to eschew politics and focus 
on individual socioeconomic mobility. Asian Americans are simultaneously racialised as 
‘perpetual foreigners’ who can never be truly ‘American,’ further contributing to their 
alienation from civic participation (Kim 1999; Lien 2001; Mollenkopf et al. 2006). Colour- 
blind ideologies may further deter Asian Americans’ politicised interpretations and 
actions around racism. Colourblindness denies the significance of race and racism and 
emphasises individualist, meritocratic ideas that individual hard work and talent pave 
the way to success (Bonilla-Silva 2003; O’Brien 2008; Pyke and Dang 2003). For 
example, O’Brien (2008) finds that Asian Americans dismiss experiences of racism as a 
‘prudent choice to attest to the validity of the American dream’ to avoid accusations of 
being ‘un-American.’ (126) However, there are still limited understandings as to how 
theoretical racialisation processes empirically play out in Asian Americans’ political iden- 
tities and ideologies (Wong et al. 2011). 


Group consciousness: identity, devalued status, systemic blame, beliefs in 
action 


Group consciousness provides a framework to examine political ideologies and identities, 
including group identity; dissatisfaction about the diminished status or power of one’s 
group; blaming societal inequality rather than personal failings, and beliefs in collective 
political activity to elevate group status (Miller et al. 1981). Extant scholarship raises ques- 
tions about whether and how Asian Americans express group consciousness. 

Asian American identity manifests in multiple and contrasting ways. Previous scholar- 
ship has focused on whether Asian Americans prefer ethnic over pan-ethnic identity and 
implications for different types of political participation (Lien 2001; Lien, Conway, and 
Wong 2004; Wong et al. 2011). Asian American pan-ethnic identity can involve explicitly 
political rejection of racist ideologies and understandings of shared discrimination across 
ethnicities (Espiritu 1993; Okamoto 2014; Trieu and Lee 2018). Yet Asian American identity 
also manifests as colourblind, apolitical identity based on perceptions of shared culture, 
values, and worldviews, such as parental expectations around education and hard work 
(Dhingra 2003; Junn and Masuoka 2008; Kibria 2002; Park 2008). Asian Americans may 
also internalise racism by believing in ‘model minority’ and ‘perpetual foreigner’ stereotypes 
(Pyke and Dang 2003; Trieu and Lee 2018). Since identity does not always translate into pol- 
itical engagement, it is important to consider ideologies around group status. 

Colourblindness and the model minority framework may engender beliefs that Asian 
Americans do not experience devalued status. Chinese Americans may internalise 
model minority tropes and focus on individual ascent, shunning politics because they 
believe that discrimination does not impact their personal socio-economic mobility 
(Aptekar 2009; Mollenkopf et al. 2006). However, ethnic groups or individuals who 
experience more overt discrimination may perceive themselves as wrongly denied 
power, thus igniting political engagement; for example, Indian Americans’ confrontations 
with police may undermine investment in model minority tropes and encourage collective 
political action (Aptekar 2009). Similarly, survey-based studies find that individual experi- 
ences of discrimination, being a victim of a hate crime, perceptions of anti-Asian bias, and 
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feelings of commonality with other groups are positively associated with political partici- 
pation (Lien 2001; Lien, Conway, and Wong 2004; Wong et al. 2011). However, many 
Asian Americans deny experiencing discrimination, especially when compared with 
African Americans’ subordinate racialised circumstances (Dhingra 2003; Lien 2001; 
O’Brien 2008). Contradictory findings raise questions about processes contributing to 
beliefs around devalued status and system blame. 

Limited research produces inconsistent conclusions about Asian American attitudes 
towards systemic or individual failures as explanations for inequality. Surveys find that 
a majority of Asian Americans support a more active government, a strong social safety 
net, and higher taxes (Ramakrishnan 2014a); yet almost seventy percent believe that 
‘people can get ahead if they are willing to work hard.’ (Pew Research Center 2012) 
Thus, Asian Americans exhibit complex political opinions that neither clearly embrace 
nor reject critiques of systemic inequality. Nor do more socioeconomically disadvantaged 
groups develop system blame. Masuoka (2006) finds that group consciousness is associ- 
ated with higher income among Asian Americans, and socioeconomic status does not 
completely explain ethnic group differences in political behaviour (Wong et al. 2011). 
As such, extant scholarship raises questions of how Asian Americans interpret their 
racial positioning, with implications for collective action. 

Limited evidence suggests that Asian Americans express interest in group collective 
action. A third of Asian Americans believe in common political interests with other 
Asian Americans (Wong et al. 2011). Asian Americans have engaged in historical and con- 
temporary political efforts around issues such as anti-Asian violence, lack of equal oppor- 
tunities, workers’ rights, and coalitional efforts with other communities of colour (Chung 
2005; Espiritu 1993; Okamoto 2014; Saito 1998). Yet Asian Americans generally exhibit 
low levels of political engagement and are pessimistic that they can personally influence 
politics (Lien, Conway, and Wong 2004; Mollenkopf et al. 2006). 

Extant scholarship thus illuminates two major gaps. First, racialised positioning, dis- 
crimination, identity, and ideologies are associated with Asian American political engage- 
ment. Yet these factors shape group consciousness in complex ways not fully revealed by 
survey data. We still have limited understandings about how identities and ideologies link 
to political action for some Asian Americans and not others. Some may dismiss experi- 
ences of discrimination (Kibria 2002; O’Brien 2008), while others treat them as politicising 
motivations (Espiritu 1993; Wong et al. 2011). Thus, scholars have called for better under- 
standings of processes that may mobilise identity and ideologies for political involvement 
(Junn 2006; Junn and Masuoka 2008). Second, Asian Americans may express group con- 
sciousness, like identity, in unique and heterogeneous ways. Non-Black minorities who 
perceive their positions as less stigmatised might express group consciousness in ways 
other than racial grievance, or dissatisfaction with group devalued status (Junn and 
Masuoka 2008; McClain et al. 2009). Thus, I bridge scholarship on group consciousness 
and organisational contexts to more closely investigate processes relevant for one form 
of Asian American group consciousness. 


The role of civic organisations 


Community-based organisations (CBOs) are especially critical for immigrants and their 
children, who face numerous obstacles to civic participation. Barriers include lack of 
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familiarity with the U.S. political system, declining school-based civic education (Terri- 
quez and Kwon 2015), and neglect or even hostility from political parties (Wong 2006) 
and mainstream civic organisations (Ramakrishnan and Baldassare 2004). Asian Ameri- 
can young adults are the least likely to be mobilised (Ramakrishnan 2014b), which is con- 
cerning because civic participation during youth shapes engagement in adulthood 
(Terriquez 2015b). CBOs politically socialise immigrants by offering diverse opportunities 
for civic and political participation and recruitment (Chung 2005) and fostering a sense of 
belonging (Wong 2006). Asian American college organisations can provide ‘critical 
exposures’ to history (Trieu and Lee 2018) and develop political ethnic and pan-ethnic 
identities (Rhoads, Lee, and Yamada 2002). Unsurprisingly, organisational participation 
is associated with higher rates of several forms of political engagement (Lien, Conway, 
and Wong 2004; Wong et al. 2011). 

Youth organising (YO) groups are a particular type of CBO that may cultivate young 
adults’ activist group consciousness. Compared to non-political civic organisations, YO 
groups may shape greater civic and political participation and more explicitly develop pol- 
itical skills (Terriquez 2015b). YO groups provide political socialisation that is especially 
relevant for youth of colour by engaging members in campaigns for institutional changes 
that address issues affecting their lives (Ginwright 2010; Kwon 2006). Additionally, par- 
ticipants develop nuanced intersectional identities challenging stigmatisation of their 
communities; forge connections to shape their communities, peers, and family 
members; and contextualise personal problems within systemic causes of inequality (Ter- 
riquez 2015a; Terriquez and Kwon 2015). Thus, YO groups are opportune sites to under- 
stand Asian American-specific, activist-oriented expressions of group consciousness and 
relevant processes. However, only a handful of studies examine specific issues faced by 
Asian American-serving YO groups, such as implications of model minority narratives 
for educational experiences, deportations in Southeast Asian communities, and invisibility 
in cross-racial coalitions (Kwon 2006, 2008). I build on and extend these studies to illu- 
minate specific development processes behind Asian American activist group conscious- 
ness, which warrant particular attention in light of the obstacles identified above. 

Thus, previous scholarship suggests that youth organising groups may cultivate civic 
and political skills (Terriquez 2015b; Terriquez and Kwon 2015), as well as forge pan- 
ethnic, collective action-oriented identities and beliefs in Asian Americans’ devalued 
status based on experiences of racial discrimination (Aptekar 2009; Rhoads, Lee, and 
Yamada 2002; Trieu and Lee 2018). Among the general population, dominant racial nar- 
ratives, such as colourblindness and internalised racism (Dhingra 2003; Pyke and Dang 
2003; Trieu and Lee 2018); a lack of experience with racial discrimination (Mollenkopf 
et al. 2006), and lack of politicising mechanisms (Terriquez and Kwon 2015) may 
inhibit group consciousness. 


Data, context, and methods 


I use in-depth interviews, contextualised with survey data, from the 2011 California Young 
Adult Study (CYAS), a cross-sectional, mixed-methods investigation of 18-26 year olds 
who attended school in California before the age of 17. The CYAS aims to understand 
patterns of postsecondary school enrollment, degree attainment, employment, and civic 
engagement, especially as shaped by demographics and institutional resources. Data 
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include surveys from 2200 randomly selected individuals, hereinafter referred to as the 
‘general population’ (GP), and 410 alumni of youth organising groups, hereinafter referred 
to as ‘youth organisers’ (YO). GP respondents were recruited through random digit dialing 
of landline telephones and cell phones, oversampling high poverty census tracts.” YO 
respondents’ were contacted from membership rosters of organisations based in the 
greater San Francisco Bay Area, Los Angeles County, and Fresno, with at least ten years 
of experience engaging youth in grassroots social justice campaigns. Follow-up semi-struc- 
tured interviews were conducted in person with a total of 175 GP respondents and 84 YO 
alum. 

The CYAS provides an opportunity to understand Asian Americans* more broadly, 
especially in regions with large and growing populations. Asian Americans in California 
constitute 30% of the United States’ Asian American population and reflect ethnic, socio- 
economic, immigrant status, and other forms of diversity (Asian Americans Advancing 
Justice 2013). The CYAS thus allows for investigations of intra-group differences relevant 
for understanding group consciousness (Aptekar 2009). However, this study may not 
reflect distinct racialised opportunities and challenges in areas with small Asian American 
populations, such as specific institutional contexts or more apparent solidarity with other 
marginalised communities (Chan 2017). Yet at least one national study has found that 
Asian Americans do not engage in politics differently across geographic regions (Wong 
et al. 2011), and Asian Americans’ racialisation as perpetual foreigners and model min- 
orities are common across studies in multiple regions (Chan 2017; Dhingra 2003; Kim 
1999; Trieu and Lee 2018). 

Asian American YO respondents were alumni or current participants in four organis- 
ations based in the greater San Francisco Bay Area and Los Angeles County. The organ- 
isations can illuminate activist-oriented youth politicising processes likely not available in 
school, political parties, and mainstream civic organisations (Ramakrishnan and Baldas- 
sare 2004; Terriquez and Kwon 2015; Wong 2006). YO groups’ progressive ideologies, 
critical analyses of systemic inequality, and focus on low-income youth of colour leader- 
ship likely cultivate an activist group consciousness that is not generalisable to all forms of 
Asian American group consciousness. These organisations were initially founded to 
address education, substance abuse, and gang activity in poor communities of colour. 
Groups engage youth in arts, campaigns, civic and political education (e.g. workshops 
about systemic inequality), and leadership development (e.g. cultivating skills, including 
public speaking). Several have worked together on racial and educational justice cam- 
paigns such as advocating for equitable statewide school funding and Ethnic Studies. 
Organisations also have their own issue campaigns (e.g. disaggregated data for Asian 
Pacific Islanders, school-based wellness centres, and alternatives to punitive discipline pol- 
icies). One organisation focuses on low-income Asian and Pacific Islander (API) immi- 
grant and refugee youth from several ethnicities; others also serve Black and Latino 
members. All provided members multiple opportunities to politically engage with other 
communities of colour. 

Table 1 describes the demographic composition, civic engagement, and political atti- 
tudes of the YO and GP samples. I do not focus on a direct comparison of the two 
groups; due to the study’s cross-sectional nature and different sampling techniques, I 
cannot fully tease apart the impacts of self-selection and other characteristics from organ- 
isational processes. For example, YO respondents were disproportionately low-income 
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and female. Gender and sexuality likely shaped how and why young people joined: in 
interviews, some young men stated they joined to ‘meet girls.’ However, because gender 
did not play a large role in variation according to this specific study’s questions, I do 
not report extensively on gendered patterns. Furthermore, although the study did not 
explicitly ask about political ideology, YO respondents were less likely to believe that 
everyone has an equal chance to succeed, suggesting more progressive ideologies. 

Yet it is reasonable to conclude that self-selection and differences between the popu- 
lations play a role in, but do not primarily explain, activists’ expressions of group con- 
sciousness. Two-thirds of CYAS YO alumni interviewed primarily joined their 
organisation for social reasons (Terriquez 2015b). Pre-formed political inclinations thus 
do not fully explain YO participants’ political engagement. Previous studies also find 
that SES differences among ethnic groups do not explain differences in political partici- 
pation (Wong et al. 2011) Asian Americans also espouse contradictory ideological 
stances about a range of issues (Pew Research Center 2012; Ramakrishnan 2014a). 
Thus, socioeconomic status and ideology do not influence Asian American political 
engagement in singular nor straightforward ways (Masuoka 2006; Wong et al. 2011) 
and likely do not fully explain YO and GP respondents’ political attitudes. 

I focus my analysis on semi-structured, in-depth interviews with 20 Asian American YO 
alumni, contextualised with interviews with 30 GP respondents. In Appendix A, I provide 
characteristics of quoted respondents: 53% of YO and 56% of GP respondents discussed in 
my findings were women. Sixty-five percent of YO respondents were from an Asian Amer- 
ican-specific organisation and 35% from multi-racial organisations. Respondents came from 
a range of ethnicities, reflecting both heterogeneous and overlapping forms of Asian Amer- 
ican racialisation. Compared to survey-based studies, in-depth interviews allow for deeper 
examinations of specific (here, activist) expressions of group consciousness and relevant 
processes. YO respondents can provide insight into politicising processes, as they exhibited 
higher levels of efficacy, political engagement, and concern about community and societal 


Table 1. Descriptive Statistics, Asian American Respondents from the California Young Adult Study, 
2011. 


Youth organising alumni General population 

Political Participation 

Worked on issue that affects them 62% 31%*** 

Shared social/political opinions online 55% 38%** 

Attended protest 42% 16%*** 

Voted in 2010 42% 32% 

Participated in political organisation 100% 3%*** 
Political Attitudes 

Care deeply about issues in community/society 98% 90%** 

Believe they can make a difference 94% 87%* 

Feel connected to others working to improve society 91% 78%** 

Everyone has an equal chance to succeed 39% 62%*** 
Gender 

Male 34% 50%** 

Female 66% 50%** 
Immigrant family 100% 94%* 
Low-income 82% 37%*** 
Parent with B.A. degree 18% 82%*** 
Sample size 95 212 


Note. Significance tests indicate whether YO alumni differ from the general population. 
Results from bivariate two-tailed tests: *p <.05. **p <.01. ***p < .001. 
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issues. However, their responses are not generalisable to all forms of group consciousness or 
Asian Americans as a whole. I discuss GP respondents as context; as a more representative 
sample of Asian Americans, they may illustrate the absence of politicising mechanisms. 
Although GP respondents expressed high levels of interest in community issues and 
beliefs they could make a difference, very few actually participated in political activities. 
In interviews, most mentioned participation in non-political high school civic engagement, 
including community service, clubs, and student government. 

As part of the trained research team, I contributed protocol questions about racial iden- 
tities and ideologies and conducted interviews that lasted from forty-five minutes to two 
hours. Interviewees took the survey and were contacted by the research team to participate 
in interviews for an additional incentive. Relevant questions include: “Do you feel that 
people like you have an equal chance to succeed in the U.S.? Why or why not?’ Asian 
Americans were asked specific probing questions such as, ‘Do you think Asian Americans 
have an equal chance to succeed compared to other groups in the U.S.?’ and ‘What pre- 
vents people from having an equal chance to succeed?’ Respondents also discussed racia- 
lised experiences in response to other questions about school experiences, civic/political 
activities and attitudes, belief in young people’s political efficacy, and parents’ political 
interests or involvement. For example, respondents were asked what they learned from 
high school activities and whether they felt they had ‘ever been treated unfairly at 
school by peers, teachers, administrators or anybody else.’ Questions about civic engage- 
ment included: “Are there any issues or concerns that you care about in your community 
or in society more broadly?’ and “Do you think that you or other people around your age 
can make a difference in the community? Or in politics?’ 

Other research assistants and I coded interviews around broad themes such as high 
school and current civic engagement and political attitudes. As themes emerged, I devel- 
oped more specific codes such as “Asian culture,’ ‘meaning of politics,’ and ‘explanations 
for inequality.’ As I recognised that these themes dovetailed with a group consciousness 
framework, I subsequently conducted more focused coding around group identification, 
system blame, devalued status, collective action, and relevant processes, such as ‘personal 
is political’ and ‘identities in action.’ 


Findings 
Reframing personal experiences via politicised identities and ideologies 


Youth organising groups reframe participants’ personal experiences by challenging domi- 
nant narratives such as colourblindness, contextualising personal histories, and transform- 
ing shame into system blame. Such processes encourage activist group consciousness 
expressions as politicised cultural recuperation and race and class critiques. YO respon- 
dents confirm that experiences of discrimination can spur political engagement 
(Aptekar 2009; Mollenkopf et al. 2006; Wong et al. 2011), while additionally highlighting 
the importance of processes that encourage politicised interpretations of such experiences. 


Politicised cultural recuperation 
YO groups fostered participants’ political identities by contextualising their personal 
and family circumstances through educational workshops and grassroots campaigns. 
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Many respondents had few venues to understand their family backgrounds prior to 
their involvement, especially because school curriculum did not reflect their histories. 
For example, Uyen, a Vietnamese American woman, noted: ‘School doesn’t really 
teach you about Asian American culture.’ Organisations offered participants’ their 
first ‘critical exposures’ (Trieu and Lee 2018) to socio-political contexts such as imperi- 
alism, colonialism, and capitalism that shaped and rendered invisible their parents’ 
homeland conditions and migration journeys. Accordingly, YO alum critiqued Euro- 
centric curriculum and advocated for Ethnic Studies and bilingual education to 
enable children of immigrants and refugees to better communicate with their parents 
and communities. 

Such efforts undergirded YO alum’s desires to connect with their parents in a process 
that I call ‘politicised cultural recuperation.’ For example, Nying gained a newfound 
appreciation for his parents upon learning how their histories and cultures had been for- 
cibly erased by imperialist wars and invisibility of refugee experiences at school. He 
reflected, ‘I want to keep the Mien culture going, the Mien language going ... and that’s 
where my parents come in. I have to talk to them to learn about my culture and my 
history.’ Nying’s desire to recuperate Mien culture echoed other YO respondents’ politi- 
cally imbued interests in their parents’ backgrounds. Learning about colonialism 
influenced some participants to engage in dynamic tensions with their parents’ homeland 
political stances, extending previous understandings of how children of immigrants and 
their parents develop each others’ political knowledge and attitudes (Terriquez and 
Kwon 2015; Wong and Tseng 2008). Patrick was one such respondent: he learned that 
the Philippines’ economic dependence stemmed from neocolonial relationships with the 
US., inspiring him to intern for a leftist Filipino congressman. Although his mother 
was initially concerned about retributions against Filipino leftists, she eventually 
changed her mind when Patrick gained accolades through his organisational involvement. 
He recalled: ‘She felt really proud that I was being recognised ... At first she was skeptical 
of all the work that I do and now she’s really appreciative and supports me.’ 

YO respondents also practicised politicised cultural recuperation when staff encouraged 
them to educate their peers who, similar to respondents in previous studies, perceived 
‘Asian American’ as a limiting identity (Kibria 2002; Park 2008). Members planned 
their school’s first Asian American assembly, featuring a range of cultural performances 
that included ‘traditional’ elements, such as ethnic dances and martial arts, and cultural 
fusion forms, such as b-boying and spoken word. Dieu, a Vietnamese American man, 
reflected how these efforts challenged essentialist notions of Asian American identity: 


I felt good about that, just knowing that I was responsible for showcasing what Asian meant. 
We had this video showing so many stereotypes about Asian people ... So people just saw all 
these stereotypes that they automatically would think about Asian people and in the end I 
said, well you’re wrong ... So it got a lot of people to really just [challenge] that mentality 
being encapsulated in this one label when we’re really not. 


As such, performing ‘traditional’ culture took on deliberately political dimensions, as YO 
members encouraged their peers to understand Asian American identity as expansive, yet 
contextualised in historical and contemporary social forces. For example, staff also helped 
YO participants start their school’s Asian club, where they held educational workshops 
based on what they had learned from CBOs. Such efforts contrasted with Asian American 
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identities voiced in previous studies, wherein ‘culture’ can sometimes replace politicised 
assessments of racial inequality (Kibria 2002; Park 2008). 


From individual shame to race and class critique 

Organisations encouraged participants to re-frame their personal struggles from individ- 
ual shame to critiques of systemic inequality as another aspect of activist group conscious- 
ness. YO members shared personal experiences that originally engendered 
embarrassment. Soumary, a Lao American woman, echoed other respondents’ sentiments 
when she reflected: 


[The CBO] provided a space that was very safe ... to be brave, to share my stories, and not felt 
like I was being judged, because I knew the majority of the folks that were in [CBO] were also 
low income, and also had families that were going through being incarcerated as well as alco- 
holism and drugs. It wasn’t like I could just open up during ASB [student government] and 
say hey, I have this [expletive] going on at home. 


As highlighted in previous studies (Ginwright 2010; Kwon 2008), organisations helped 
individuals attribute personal experiences, such as poverty and addiction, to broader 
systems, including capitalism, patriarchy, and racism. Lar, a Hmong American man, 
explained that, subsequently: 


Youth could connect their circumstances and what’s happening to them personally to poli- 
tics, and see things [as] a systematic kind of oppression: that there’s laws and policies that 
have forced you to migrate here, or forced you to take up these jobs, or forced you to feel 
different because you’re brown. 


YO groups thus shifted dominant meritocratic narratives focused on individual or group 
cultural deficiencies (Bonilla-Silva 2003; Omi and Winant 2014) to collective experiences 
indicative of more systemic problems. 

YO groups further cultivated participants’ understandings of their positioning as low- 
income Asian Americans and people of colour according to explicitly stated race and 
class critiques. In doing so, they challenge previous assertions that Asian Americans may 
not develop a sense of devalued status based on their racial positioning (Chong and 
Rogers 2005; McClain et al. 2009). Organisations waged campaigns to increase resources 
for participants’ impoverished schools, such as advocating for the Williams settlement, 
which mandated that schools have equal access to instructional materials, safe schools, 
and quality teachers. Participants thus learned about demographic differences and drastic 
resource disparities between neighbouring communities as symptomatic of systemic racia- 
lised poverty. Choum, a Cambodian American woman, reflected: “One school [in an affluent 
neighbouring district] has more money than six, seven schools in Oakland... what’s the 
difference? Racial discrimination.’ YO members further learned to re-frame dominant nar- 
ratives, which emphasise hard work as an avenue to educational attainment (Bonilla-Silva 
2003). Lar pointed out that individual effort could hardly overcome structural barriers: 


‘How do they expect us to succeed when we go to broke down schools, living in violent neigh- 
borhoods ... These youth, they’re not thinking about their education, they’re worried about 
getting home safely. They’re worried about is there gonna be food on the table. 


YO participants thus explicitly named racism and poverty as culprits in their 
expressions of activist group consciousness, challenging dominant ideologies of 
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colourblindness and meritocracy often voiced by Asian Americans in previous studies 
(O’Brien 2008). 


Disjunctures between personal experiences, political identities, and ideologies 


The importance of processes that critically re-frame personal experiences is underscored 
by GP respondents, who did not assess their personal experiences as fodder for group con- 
sciousness. Experiences of discrimination did not automatically engender beliefs in deva- 
lued group status nor systemic inequalities - nuancing previous findings that associate 
experiences of discrimination with political engagement (Aptekar 2009; Mollenkopf 
et al. 2006; Wong et al. 2011). Naazneen, a Pakistani American, was physically bullied 
by three boys who ripped off her headscarf. Syed, a Pakistani American, was targeted 
by his football coach for wearing a punk rock t-shirt subversively satirising the pledge 
of allegiance. The coach excoriated him: “What’s that terrorist stuff you got on you? 
What’s wrong with you, kid - you know I hate you guys burn[ing] our flag.’ Yet both 
avoided condemning the incidents as racist. Naazneen concluded, ‘I haven’t personally 
experienced racism.’ Syed saw his coach’s behaviour as an individual flaw: “Everyone 
has their vice.’ 

Their responses were echoed by other respondents, across SES and ethnicities, who 
tended to dismiss racialised experiences of inequality as functions of individual bigotry 
rather than systemic racism or inequality. GP respondents thus aligned with previous 
findings wherein colourblindness, relative valorisation, and other dominant ideologies 
may encourage beliefs that Asian Americans do not experience authentic racial discrimi- 
nation, compared to other minorities (Dhingra 2003; Kim 1999; O’Brien 2008). For 
example, Emiko, a Japanese American woman who described being the brunt of Asian 
jokes, suggested: ‘I don’t think it [discrimination] really exists especially for Asian Amer- 
icans as much as other ethnic groups.’ Although South and Southeast Asians experienced 
more explicit instances of racial profiling, Emiko’s experience encapsulated those from 
respondents of various ethnicities and income levels who were racialised as ‘perpetual 
foreigners’; for example, many were bullied, teased, or blocked from opportunities 
because of their limited English capabilities. Nevertheless, most deemed the idea that 
racism was responsible for their troubles as ‘strange’ or archaic. 

Personal experiences also did not necessarily translate into systemic blame for GP 
respondents, who expressed a range of opinions about systemic inequality that were not 
always connected to their personal experiences. Some GP respondents developed critiques 
of inequality when they accessed political education through independent reading, ethnic 
studies, or political science classes. Others, both low-income and non low income, stated 
that failure was a matter of insufficient individual motivation. Hai, a low-income Vietna- 
mese American man who described personal obstacles to education, opined: ‘I think if 
you're born here and you study and have the basic same education as a Caucasian 
person, you basically have the same opportunity.’ Others internalised rather than chal- 
lenged Asian American stereotypes, echoing previous studies (Pyke and Dang 2003; 
Trieu and Lee 2018). For example, Josephine, a low-income Cambodian American 
woman, explained, ‘I don’t care about my accent. I know I have one, I may tease my 
mom too [about it] but it’s OK.’ Meanwhile, Jeff, a non low-income Chinese American, 
suggested: ‘Asians... we're brought up to be more obedient [by] our parents, so... 
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We're not questioning what we’re supposed to be doing, so that’s part of the reason why 
we don’t get involved with politics.’ GP respondents thus embraced a depoliticised ‘Asian 
American’ identity predicated on shared parental pressure around educational excellence 
and values of hard work and submissiveness (Kibria 2002; Trieu and Lee 2018). 

GP respondents’ reflections nuance previous findings that link discrimination with 
politicised consciousness (Aptekar 2009; Wong et al. 2011) Rather, depoliticised identities, 
denials of racism, and gaps between personal experiences and political engagement may 
reflect a lack of politicising mechanisms to challenge dominant ideologies of colourblind 
racism, relative valorisation, and the model minority. 


Simultaneously privileged and devalued status 


Previous studies raise questions about how Asian Americans can express devalued status 
as less racially stigmatised groups (Chong and Rogers 2005; Junn and Masuoka 2008). YO 
respondents demonstrated that Asian Americans can embody devalued status in unique 
ways reflecting politicised interpretations of relative valorisation. On the one hand, YO 
alum sometimes expressed activist group consciousness that overlapped with other com- 
munities of colour, enacting alternative racial dynamics that challenged how Asian Amer- 
icans are racialised in conflict with Black and Latino communities (Bonilla-Silva 2003; 
Kim 1999; Kwon 2006, 2008; Ramakrishnan 2014a). Several participated in coalitional 
campaigns addressing the criminalisation and incarceration of youth of colour, such as 
organising against the construction of a juvenile detention facility and holding Know 
Your Rights workshops around interactions with police. Alina, a Lao American woman, 
described how these efforts helped her and other participants challenge assumptions 
about other racial groups: 


It helps you see the common struggles between ethnicities. When you're growing up you're 
like, black people [are like] this, Asian people [are like] that. But after you learn about this 
youre like ... there’s a lot of similarities between the two different communities. 


Campaigns thus helped YO respondents identify and address personal experiences as 
indicative of some commonalities of racialisation between Southeast Asian, Latino, and 
African American youth. 

Yet YO respondents also understood that some Asian Americans were relatively privi- 
leged compared to other communities of colour, illuminating how group consciousness 
can extend beyond racial grievance (Junn and Masuoka 2008). Because of his involvement, 
Patrick explained: ‘I could see past Filipino issues [and] see the broader people of colour 
issues and how those issues affect us the same or differently.’ Several YO respondents, 
especially East Asians or those perceived as such, believed that Asian Americans received 
better treatment in school compared to African Americans and Latinos. For example, 
Ling, a Chinese American woman, suggested that ‘It was easier for us, for Asian people 
to get off easy [from punishment]. But certain students who looked ... African American 
or Latino, they were more likely to get picked on [by school staff].’ Others recalled that 
Asian Americans sometimes had easier access to advanced classes or more information 
about college. 

Yet YO alum did not interpret relative valorisation as justification to spurn politics; 
instead, their active solidarity in educational and racial justice campaigns prompted 
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them to leverage their privilege to address broader inequalities. For example, Leah, a Fili- 
pino American woman, discussed how her counsellor offered to enroll her in AP Biology 
despite lacking required prerequisites. Her personal experience did not neatly align with 
organisational workshops highlighting how youth of colour were often systematically 
denied educational opportunities. Yet she recognised that her experience did not preclude 
the need for the organisation’s campaigns: 


If I tell them [others in the organisation] that ... I think I got into my AP classes because I was 
Asian they’re going to say it does exist, but it’s not our main issue. Our main issue is students 
who are being blocked from them [AP Classes], not being given access. 


Thus, Leah demonstrated how Asian Americans’ relative valorisation (Kim 1999) could be 
interpreted as foundations for nuanced solidarity with Black and Latino peers, rather than 
a conclusion that Asian Americans do not experience discrimination (O’Brien 2008). 
Although previous studies highlight how Asian Americans can be rendered invisible in 
cross-racial coalitions (Kwon 2006), I suggest that Asian Americans leverage ostensible 
invisibility as a form of privilege undergirding active support. 

YO respondents further practiced solidarity by combating bias among family members 
(Terriquez and Kwon 2015). Thuan, a Vietnamese American man, stated: “My mom used 
to be really racist and stereotypical towards African Americans ... [but] after I got into 
[CBO] I just educated her a lot more, and now she’s a lot more like me. She’s a lot 
more tolerant and knowledgeable.’ AJ, a Vietnamese American, expressed concerns that 
her cousin, a teacher in a school with predominantly low-income students of colour, 
might have difficulty understanding his students because he grew up in an affluent, racially 
homogenous neighbourhood. Thus, she drew upon her experiences in campaigns challen- 
ging punitive discipline to help him address his implicit bias by suggesting non-punitive, 
empathetic classroom management strategies. She explained to him, “Student might be 
from really unstable families - that’s probably why they act out in school and probably 
no one ever really cared about them.’ YO respondents thus practiced complex forms of 
devalued status that highlighted the importance of processes linking ideological solidarity 
with actual political action. 


Linking ideologies and identities with action 


YO groups connected identities and ideologies with political engagement by transforming 
personal experiences into political motivations and cultivating efficacy, skills, and net- 
works for ongoing political involvement. Such processes may be especially critical for acti- 
vist group consciousness, considering gaps between Asian Americans’ stated interest in 
politics and actual engagement (Ramakrishnan 2014b; Wong et al. 2011). 

YO groups linked personal experiences and political ideologies with motivations for 
political engagement as critical for individual and collective survival. Rob, a Mien Amer- 
ican, was racially profiled, detained and interrogated by police - ironically, while the 
organisation was holding workshops to educate youth of colour about their rights 
during police interactions. The organisation helped secure his release, and afterwards, 
he gladly spoke out to support the organisation’s work, which he believed eventually 
improved interactions between police and youth. Rob’s experiences thus solidified his 
beliefs in political engagement as critical for his community’s well-being. Others credited 
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their involvement with fostering motivation for ongoing engagement to positively impact 
their families and communities. Patrick explained, 


[The organisation] politicised me. It woke me up and made me realise, a lot of these things 
that my family’s facing and what I’m facing is because of all these systems of oppression that I 
want to work towards dismantling. 


Accordingly, he and others aspired to pursue careers such as law, policy, or community 
organising towards these goals for social justice. 

YO groups cultivated participants’ political efficacy and skills to politically engage in 
multiple realms - perhaps a critical intervention, considering Asian Americans’ low 
levels of belief that they can influence politics (Lien, Conway, and Wong 2004; Mollen- 
kopf et al. 2006). Kathy, a Chinese American woman, explained: ‘Political issues ... 
revolve around everything in our daily lives, and for me to be politically engaged is 
for me to be engaged in making changes in my life [and] other people’s lives.’ Like 
Kathy, other YO alum translated what they learned in their groups and developed a 
range of civic skills through informal and formal political practices, such as lobbying 
decision-makers, educating family members and peers, and challenging exclusionary 
school practices, such as racist school mascots and Eurocentric curriculum. These 
efforts reflect broader scholarship citing youth organising groups’ civic and political 
skill development (Terriquez 2015b). Victories, from winning policy to transforming 
peers’ political outlooks, helped alumni realise the power of political action. Accord- 
ingly, Steven, a Chinese-Vietnamese American man, explained, “There’s power in our 
own individual agency and our own agency as a collective...if you can rally a 
whole bunch of people... you're going to get what you demand because there’s 
power in numbers.’ YO respondents were optimistic that young people could be at 
the helm of social transformation in part because they had firsthand experience from 
witnessing and enacting change. 

YO groups further developed foundations for ongoing civic engagement. Many respon- 
dents explained that their groups connected them with networks to continue leadership 
after high school. Soumary explained: ‘I wouldn’t be able to be doing the work Pm 
doing now, because I wouldn’t have the contacts.’ Furthermore, YO groups positioned 
young people to take leadership because they had already developed the skills and con- 
sciousness that others were just learning in college. As Dieu reflected, “Right when I got 
[to college], I was already one of the folks who were leading and organising stuff.’ Thus, 
YO groups developed critical civic and political skills, in line with previous studies (Gin- 
wright 2010; Kwon 2006; Terriquez 2015b). Yet these processes may be especially critical 
for Asian American young adults, who lack access to political mobilising and engagement 
efforts. (CIRCLE 2014; Ramakrishnan 2014b). 


Cynicism about politics 

GP respondents illustrated patterns behind low levels of Asian American political engage- 
ment. Many did not perceive political engagement as a viable avenue to address personal 
issues, despite exposures to potentially politicising events and socialising mechanisms. For 
example, Naazneen expressed reluctance to seek justice after she had been disciplined for 
defending herself from her attackers. She explained that her family generally avoided 
politics: 
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We only get involved if it happens to our community or family. I will only fight for my family 
... never for anybody else ... If anything happened to my family because of a certain law, I 
would fight for my right and start acting all political just for that reason. 


She prescribes a narrow range of offenses that would be deemed personal, citing laws as an 
exception. Yet she did not identify her experience as a ‘community’ or ‘family’ issue related 
to laws, despite post 9/11 policies and rhetoric. Other respondents were wary of participat- 
ing in action or dialogue with family members who were actively engaged in homeland 
politics, underscoring the importance of politicising mechanisms outside of the home 
(Terriquez and Kwon 2015). Among low-income respondents in particular, personal 
struggles inspired laser focus on individual mobility. For example, Tony, a Filipino Amer- 
ican man, felt the pressure to make ends meet and thus wanted to focus on his individual 
well-being: ‘I still have myself to help. I need to help me first before I can really help 
anybody else.’ As such, GP respondents demonstrated many of the patterns of distrust 
towards politics exhibited by Asian Americans and other young adults (CIRCLE 2014; 
Ramakrishnan 2014b; Terriquez and Kwon 2015). 

Yet GP respondents also exhibited potential interests in community involvement, 
further highlighting the importance of politicising mechanisms to translate interest into 
action. Some linked personal experiences, ideologies, or a family members’ disabilities 
with interests in voluntarism. Kyeyoung, a Korean American woman, recognised that 
inequality inhibits meritocracy, explaining: “There’s some people in the world [who] 
have amazing talents, but they don’t have the opportunity... That’s one reason why I 
[tutor] ... because sometimes they might just need help to reach their potential.’ Such sen- 
timents confirm that Asian American young adults have an interest in community issues 
(CIRCLE 2014), belying assumptions of inherent apathy or disinterest. Yet those who 
expressed general interest pointed to a lack of opportunities to engage. Van, a Vietnamese 
American woman, echoed many other respondents when she stated: ‘If there were more 
opportunities that I knew about and I cared about, I would be more willing to get 
involved.’ Thus, whether GP respondents expressed unfulfilled interest or cynicism 
towards politics, they likely illustrated a void in venues providing political outreach and 
engagement of Asian American young adults (Ramakrishnan 2014b). 


Discussion and conclusion 


I build on and advance understandings of Asian American political engagement beyond 
frameworks of ethnic and pan-ethnic identity (Espiritu 1993; Okamoto 2014), demo- 
graphic characteristics (Lien 2001; Lien, Conway, and Wong 2004; Wong et al. 2011), 
and experiences of discrimination (Aptekar 2009; Mollenkopf et al. 2006; Wong et al. 
2011). I argue that Asian Americans’ racial positioning or individual experiences of dis- 
crimination do not shape political engagement in guaranteed nor straightforward ways. 
Rather, processes that challenge dominant racial tropes and bridge gaps between racial 
positioning, experiences, identities and ideologies are critical, especially for activist 
Asian American group consciousness. 

I focus on processes cultivating activist group consciousness in youth organising groups 
predominantly serving low-income communities of colour, rather than a comprehensive 
examination of Asian American group consciousness. However, YO respondents did not 
automatically express activist group consciousness because of their personal experiences 
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with inequality or self-selection: they generally cited social reasons for joining groups (Terri- 
quez 2015b). Groups contextualised participants’ family and community histories to encou- 
rage politicised cultural recuperations that challenged apolitical, essentialist notions of “Asian 
American.’ Members learned to counter dominant narratives of colourblindness and meritoc- 
racy by replacing individual shame around their experiences with critiques of systemic racia- 
lised class inequality. Furthermore, members received explicit political socialisation, such as 
interacting with adult decision-makers, that fostered their motivations and skills to continue 
political engagement. Thus, understandings of race and political engagement should take into 
account processes that infuse personal experiences with politicised relevance. Such interven- 
tions may be especially critical in light of the relative absence of political engagement oppor- 
tunities for Asian Americans (Ramakrishnan 2014b; Ramakrishnan and Baldassare 2004). 

GP respondents’ reflections nuanced previous findings that link experiences of racial dis- 
crimination with politicised inclinations (Aptekar 2009; Mollenkopf et al. 2006) and under- 
scored how SES and ideology do not shape political identities and action in straightforward 
ways (Masuoka 2006; Wong et al. 2011). Low-income and non low-income GP respondents 
similarly expressed depoliticised identities, denied discrimination, and voiced ambivalence or 
cynicism toward politics. GP respondents perceived discrimination as anomalies that did not 
merit political responses, rather than motivating moments for political consciousness and 
actions. Thus, they reflected previous scholarship finding that colourblindness, relative 
valorisation, and other dominant racial ideologies can provide limited repertoires for under- 
standing race among Asian Americans (Dhingra 2003; Kim 1999; O’Brien 2008). Further- 
more, GP respondents likely highlighted the consequences of declining civics education 
and barriers to political engagement for children of immigrants (Terriquez and Kwon 
2015), including lack of political attention and outreach to Asian Americans (Ramakrishnan 
and Baldassare 2004; Wong 2006). The vast majority never participated in explicitly political 
activities; as such, the absence of politicising mechanisms may have created or solidified dis- 
junctures between personal experiences and political identities, ideologies, and actions. 

My study further responds to the need to understand specific expressions of group con- 
sciousness beyond racial grievance for non-Black minority groups (Junn and Masuoka 
2008; McClain et al. 2009). YO respondents expressed non-binaristic forms of activist 
group consciousness. They recognised both devalued and privileged status, translating 
critical understandings of relative valorisation and the model minority myth into solidarity 
for broader racial and educational justice efforts. Yet they also recognised how their 
experiences overlapped with other communities of colour. These findings challenge 
assumptions that Asian Americans will not ally themselves with Black and Latino commu- 
nities (Bonilla-Silva 2003) and instead demonstrate that politicising mechanisms can 
encourage complex interpretations of Asian Americans’ racial positioning. 

Further research could investigate heterogeneous forms of Asian American group con- 
sciousness in a diverse range of Asian American-serving civic organisations (Wong 2006). 
For example, service or racial identity-oriented organisations may encourage politicised 
identities and ideologies, but not action. Groups serving more socioeconomically advan- 
taged members might link personal experiences and political dispositions in different 
ways. Those who do not believe that they experience inequality might be politicised 
through processes critically evaluating one’s own privilege - similar to mechanisms dis- 
cussed in my findings. Conservative Asian American group consciousness, as expressed 
by groups resisting affirmative action (Ramakrishnan 2014a), might manifest differently 
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than the left-leaning groups I studied by perceiving Asian Americans to be as, or even 
more, stigmatised than Blacks and Latinos. 

Future research could also investigate groups more explicitly focused on gendered, 
intersectional expressions of group consciousness. Gendered self-selection patterns and 
implications for civic disparities, suggested by women’s greater likelihood of joining, 
warrant further investigation of gender-specific recruitment and programming. Organis- 
ations that focus more explicitly on gendered and intersectional analyses and identities 
(Terriquez 2015a) may also shape group consciousness differently. However, my 
findings that young men and women articulated similar processes within their organis- 
ational experiences suggest that programming can be effective across gendered difference. 
Finally, mechanisms and expressions of group consciousness could differ in regions with 
smaller Asian American populations (Chan 2017; Trieu and Lee 2018): Asian Americans 
might feel more closely aligned with other communities of colour or be more likely to 
engage in internalised racism as a coping mechanism. 

This study bears broader implications for conceptualising relationships between race 
and political engagement. Rather than take Asian Americans’ low levels of political 
engagement for granted, I underscore the importance of considering race and politics 
within dynamically and mutually constitutive processes. Examining processes advances 
understandings of Asian American political engagement that have largely focused on 
socioeconomic status, party affiliation, and traits related to immigrant integration and 
racialisation (Lien 2001; Lien, Conway, and Wong 2004; Wong et al. 2011). My study 
thus points to possibilities and challenges of racialised and political transformation 
within the contexts of colourblindness and other dominant racial ideologies. 


Notes 


1. The Principal Investigator is Veronica Terriquez. CYAS was supported by the Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation, Spencer Foundation, Atlantic Philanthropies, and the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation. 

2. Response rates for GP cell phone and landline samples were 56.1% and 58.5%, respectively. 

Response rate was 77.3%. 

4. I refer to groups that are racially labelled as Asian American (e.g. by the Census), and to 
varying degrees, espouse these labels as identities and bases of collective action (Asian Amer- 
icans Advancing Justice 2013; Park 2008). As indicated in Appendix A, I include respondents 
of East, Southeast, and South Asian descent. 
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Appendix A. Characteristics of Quoted Respondents 


Pseudonym Ethnic descent Reported gender Affiliated organisation's constituencies 
AJ Vietnamese F API (Asian-Pacific Islander) Focused 
Alina Lao F API Focused 
Choum Cambodian F Cross-Racial 

Dieu Vietnamese M API Focused 
Kathy Chinese F API Focused 

Lar Hmong M Cross-Racial 

Leah Filipino F Cross-Racial 

Ling Chinese F Cross-Racial 

Nying Mien M API Focused 
Patrick Filipino M API Focused 

Rob Mien M API Focused 

Seng Cambodian M API Focused 
Soumary Lao F Cross-Racial 
Steven Chinese/Vietnamese M API Focused 
Thuan Vietnamese M API Focused 

Uyen Vietnamese F Cross-Racial 

Emiko Japanese F General Population 
Hai Vietnamese M General Population 
Jeff Chinese M General Population 
Josephine Cambodian F General Population 
Kyeyoung Korean F General Population 
Naazneen Pakistani F General Population 
Syed Pakistani M General Population 
Tony Filipino M General Population 
Van Vietnamese F General Population 


